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THE ‘seed or principle of a man’s cheese 3 is in existence 
before him. He, it is true, acquires his character in a responsi- 
ble way, and is guilty or innocent according as it is evil or good. 
Yet it cannot be denied,—such is the connection of every indi- 
vidual with the race,— that, in order to a full apprehension of 
such character, we must go back of the individual. His character 
as a sinner, for example, cannot be understood in all its depth and 
totality, unless it is connected with the sin of the first man; and 
so with that of all men. No man stands entirely alone; and, 
while we insist upon his personal freedom, and his responsibility 
for his character, we must not, and we need not, deny the con- 
nection of that character with what has gone before, and what is 
yet to come after,— with the character of the race. 

These remarks are true of the character of a nation. Every 
national character is, in an important sense, the result of what 
has preceded it. It is not the result in such a sense, that the 
nation is not free and responsible in possessing it; but in the 
sense that former times and nations exerted a great, though not a 
necessitating, influence upon its origm and growth. All are 
united together ; equally free and responsible, equally receiving 
influence from the past, and equally propagating it to the future. 
Does a nation form a settled national character, entirely inde- 
pendent of the past? A new star sometimes appears in the sky, 
shining with its own light, differing from all other stars in glory, 
and seemingly independent of all the rest of the host of heaven. 
But not so with national character. It does not emerge into 
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existence suddenly and independently ; but is a slow formation, 
in great measure shaped and tinged by former times, institutions 
and characters. 

These remarks are true as to the Puritan character; and, 
before proceeding to contemplate its prominent trait, let us con- 
sider it in its origin, and its relation to what preceded it. 

The main elements of the Puritan character are Old English. 
They came down from the early periods of England’s national 
existence. ‘The great Alfred was essentially a Puritan. That 
which led him to devote one third of his time to religion, and the 
remainder of it to a severe and strict discharge of the duties 
devolving upon him, in the course of a reign strewed all through 
with dangers, obstacles and discouragements, is intimately allied 
to that which made the Pilgrims so deeply religious and so 
strictly dutiful men. 

This character continued, but underwent some modifications, 
through the influence of the Norman invasion, and far more 
through the influence of advancing civilization. The primitive 
English character, thus modified, continued through the times of 
Elizabeth, producing great men in divinity, philosophy, states- 
manship and poetry. After this period, it began to be with- 
drawn from the mass of the nation, into a narrower circle. The 
nation, as a body, ceased to be animated by the vigorous and 
pure life of their fathers; and the result was growing supersti- 
tion and unspirituality in religion, and increasing despotism in 
government. But there did remain an inner circle, in which the 
old spirit dwelt and reigned. Driven from the extremities, the 
life retreated to the heart; and,in the age of the first Charles, 
the old English character, of which Alfred was the type, existed 
in a most pure and condensed form, in a small and despised por- 
tion of the English people, called the Puritans. 

Thus was the Puritan character a thing of slow and solid form- 
ation. It did not start into existence in an instant. Its begin- 
nings must be traced to the union of the best elements of the 
British with the best elements of the Saxon character; and its 
development is the history of the spiritualizing influence of Chris- 
tianity upon these two excellent and prime ingredients, for eight 
hundred years. It grew with the growth, and strengthened with 
the strength, of the nation. In times of trial and danger, it 
gave clearness to the head, determination to the will, and nerve 
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to the arm, of the best of the people. It was ever on the side 
of liberty and law, of learning and religion. As it went along 
through the mutations of ages, it became more and more pure 
from foreign particles. Gradually narrowing the limits of its 
existence, by choosing for its residence the very soundest heads 
and the very purest hearts, in the age of Charles the First, it ex- 
hibited as noble traits as have ever been seen in human beings. 

England made the term ‘ Puritan” a reproach, and took 
special pains to expel from itself this excellent character. Dege- 
nerate England drove out the Puritans. They sailed over the 
ocean which separates the two worlds. They put the Atlantic 
between them and their father-land ; and then calmly, proudly, 
piously deposited the elements of a great empire on the western 
hemisphere. 

We now inquire, What is the prominent trait of the Puritan 
character ? 

The fundamental trait of the Puritan character, upon which 
all its excellencies rest, and by which even its faults are to be ex- 
F plained, is spirituality of mind. By spirituality of mind, we do 
not now mean what is denoted by the theological definition of the 
phrase. Most of the Puritans were regenerated men, and were 
spiritually-minded in the New Testament sense of the term. But 
apart from this characteristic, which results only from the new 
birth, there was a peculiarity in the Puritan mind, which per- 
haps cannot be denoted better than by the term “ spirit- 
uality.”’ 

In accommodating the word to our present purpose, we mean 
by it that disposition which leads its possessor to believe in the 
invisible world, and to refer to it, both in his thoughts and ac- 
tions. Though man, by creation, is a spiritual being, and is 
destined to spend the infinite part of his existence in the invisible 
world, yet he knows but little about that world, and it occupies 
but little of his thought. Man generally has no sense of the 
reality of that world which is to be his eternal dwelling-place. 

Sin is the chief cause of this ignorance of the invisible world. 
If man were pure of heart, eternity would not be as a dim or 
undiscovered country. It would possess substantial reality for him, 
and he would think and act with reference to it, as the most per- 
manent of all realities. 

But, besides this main and universal cause of man’s ignorance 
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of the spiritual world, there is a minor one, arising from the men- 
tal constitution. We sometimes meet a man thoughtful by na- 




































ture, serious-minded, and inclined to contemplate the mysterious 
and invisible. Unseen things have more reality to him, than to : 
the thoughtless and volatile man. He naturally believes, that ! 
there are more things in the universe than can be seen by the 


eye, or touched by the hand. Such a man differs from the mass, 
by this disposition to find reality behind the visible and material. 
It is not difficult for him to believe in the supernatural. He is, 
in this sense, spiritually-minded ; and predisposed to believe in, 
and think about, unseen things. 

The same difference of constitution appears in nations, as well 
as in individuals. We find some nations naturally inclined to 
believe in spiritual and unseen realities, while others are disin- 
clined. The former do not need, or make use of, the visible 
symbol, but rest satisfied with the idea ; while the latter find it 
difficult to apprehend the idea at all, and need and use a mate- 
rial sign, by which it shall be signified. The former are spiritual, 
the latter material, in their modes of thought. + 

It has been observed by writers upon this subject, that, as a ' 
general rule, this difference of mental construction follows, and 
accords with, the difference of climate. The nations of the torrid 
zone are sensuous in their conceptions, while those of the cold 
zones are spiritual. For this reason, the Paganism of the south 
of Europe was very different from that of northern Europe. The 
southern heathen had gods many and lords many; but he must 
see them and handle them, in order to believe in their reality ; 
and therefore he carved numerous idols, and builded many tem- 
ples, in which his divinities should dwell. The northern heathen 
had fewer gods, and could believe in their reality without the aid 
of the visible form. He hewed no idol, and he erected no tem- 
ple ; he worshipped his divinity in spirit, beneath the open sky, 
in the free air. The keen vigor infused into the body by the 
northern winter, and the influences which rained down from the 
cold northern sky, glittering with intensely bright stars, and 
gleaming and flashing with the northern lights, seem to have in- 
duced spirituality of thought and conception in the northern 
heathen ; while the languid air and enervating influences of the 
warm zone tended to make the southern heathen sluggish, earthly 
and sensuous, in his modes of thought. 
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From their northern extraction the Puritans derived what we 
have styled, in an accommodated sense, spirituality of mind ; or 
the disposition to believe in the supernatural, the ability to realize 
it without the aid of visible things, and the inclination to refer to 
it in thought and action. This, we think, is the ground and na- 
tive principle of the Puritan character. From this sprang the 
many virtues and the few faults of the Puritans. 

That we may more fully apprehend this, their fundamental 
characteristic, let us contemplate it, as we see its manifestation 
in the three main relationships of human life, — the social, civil 
and religious. 

I. Every one knows that the social life of the Puritans was 
extremely simple in its structure. Their customs, manners and 
habits were singularly severe. They made little of fashions, and 
the outward appendages of society ; and that long list of modes 
and conventionalities, which is the sum and substance of much of 
modern social intercourse, was unknown to them. 

Their inborn disposition to believe that the inward and invisible 
is the substantially trie and real, led them, in their social rela- 
tions, to regard the feelings and sentiments of the heart, rather 
than the actions and appearance of the body. Therefore, though 
the social life of the Puritans exhibits an exceedingly simple, in 
some respects a bald and uncouth, appearance, it would be a great 
error to deny, that underneath the outward appearance there 
was a noble, kind and generous courtesy. There has never been 
a human society in which there was more of genuine gentility, 
than there was among them. ‘The social’charities and neigh- 
borly sympathies never had a more free play than in the Puritan 
heart. Good will, which is the essence of politeness, animated 
the Puritan community ; and exhibitions of kindness and courtesy 
in that society could be depended upon, as the manifestation and 
true index of its spirit. 

This state of society was the natural growth of that disposition, 
native to the Puritan character, to believe firmly in the unseen, 
and to make more of that than of the visible. The neighbor 
cared little for the outward demeanor of his neighbor, but every 
thing for his inward temper. The friend took but little notice of 
the dress or manners of his friend, but directed a most keen and 
piercing glance to the tenor of his feelings. The citizen paid but 
little attention to the visible and outward appearance of his fellow- 
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citizen, but. deemed the invisible and secret feelings of his heart 
to be the main object of attention. What cared the Puritan for 
the mean apparel and the rustic manner, if there were only an 
honest, upright and kind heart throbbing in the bosom? And 
what cared the Puritan for the most gorgeous apparel and the 
most polite demeanor, if within the breast there were nothing but 
cold indifference and hypocrisy ? 

Thus there grew out of this disposition to regard the invisible, 
a singularly sincere and simple state of society. All of its ar- 
rangements referred to what is within, and unseen by the mate- 
rial eye. It is not denied that the Puritans, under the impulse 
of this strong tendency to regard the unseen, neglected, in too 
great a degreé;to regard what is seen and outward. But this is 
always a minor fault, and one which is committed only by a very 
spiritual mind. It is better to go to this extreme than to the 
other ; and it is more easy to reach the golden mean from this 
end than from the other. It is far more easy for the intensely 
spiritual man to cultivate himself into a due regard for the out- 
ward and apparent, than it is for the intensely earthly man to 
school himself into a spiritual way of thought. Indeed it may be 
said of these two courses of cultivation, that the former alone is 
really feasible. Man can come down from heaven to earth, but 
he cannot go up from earth to heaven. 

Taken as a whole, therefore, the social life of the Puritans is a 
fair and admirable structure. If, in some minor respects, it is 
deficient,— if there is not so much finish and adornment laid out 
upon the exterior as’there might be, — still the great plan of the 
edifice is noble, and the architecture lofty and beautiful. It has 
the beauties and faults of the great edifices of the natural world. 
Like the mountain, it rises into the clear sky in grandeur, and 
with a beautiful outline ; like the mountain, it has spots which 
are rugged and bare. 

II. We come now to the exhibition of this trait of character, 
as seen in the Puritan government. 

The principles by which the Puritans were guided, in the es- 
tablishment and maintenance of government, were in the highest 
degree rational. Those principles were spiritual; that is, they 
flowed from Pure Law and Pure Reason, and not from an earthly 
and material source. The Puritan felt that government is a 
great and solemn interest; that it is an ordinance of God; that 
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its organizing principles must be drawn from the invisible world, 
and that its sanctions must come from heaven. All the reverence 
and fear, which come down upon man from the supernatural 
world, he felt, must be brought to bear in upholding human goy- 
ernment. Thus did the tendency of his mind lead him to refer 
to the unseen, in his civil relations, and to found government upon 
purely rational and spiritual principles. 

Hence the spirituality of the Puritan government. As soon as 
wé compare it with that of the European nations, from whose at- 
mosphere the Puritans had just departed, we see a striking dif- 
ference. It is simple in its structure, its arrangements, and its 
working. ‘The European mind, accustomed to a material and 
unspiritual mode of thought, because its faith in the invisible was 
weak, and its vision of pure principles was dim, had established 
government not mainly upon law and reason, but upon forms, 
precedents, arbitrary will, and absolute power. The structure of 
government in Europe was complicated, its arrangement irra- 
tional, and its working exceedingly despotic. It presented to the 
eye of an observer a long array of forms and ceremonies, under 
which it was difficult to discover the first principles of law and 
right, even if they were originally at the bottom, and by which 
those principles were straitened and confined in their effectual 
working. A philosophical observer of the governments of Eu- 
rope, at that time, would be led to suppose, that man had either 
entirely lost sight of the pure, spiritual principles of government, 
or else, as was most probably the case, was unwilling to let 
them have a free and unhampered operation. Such an observer 
would see that there was but little faith, among the nations, in 
the great invisible principles of reason and law, and that the 
state depended for security upon things seen and material; — 
upon the trappings of royalty, the appendages of nobility, the 
pomp and circumstance of office, the sword and the cannon. 

It was reserved for the Puritans to found a government on 
pure principle. They established but few offices. They stripped 
off from governmental institutions the forms in which they had 
been for so many centuries encased, and let men see the steady 
and beautiful operation of just principles, as applied to the regu- 
lation of human society. They were not afraid to rest so great a 
superstructure, as the national government, upon what appears to 
the earthly-minded to be a very weak and unsafe foundation, 
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a few invisible and rational principles. They had faith in the invi- 
sible, and knew that Law and Reason, though not visible to the 
outward eye, are full of “ the power of an endless life.” 

The more we contemplate the system of government established 
by the Puritans, the more clearly shall we see the native spirit- 
uality of the Puritan mind exhibited in it. The disposition to 
appeal to what is within man, and so to subject him to wholesome 
restraint, by means of rational principles, is very apparent in it. 
Law, in its pure, naked reality, was brought before the inward 
eye ; and men obeyed freely, and like rational freemen, as they 
were. Throughout the whole Puritan commonwealth, so safely 
and beautifully did government do its perfect work, that peace 
and order prevailed ; and the interference of the officer, the out- 
ward and visible representative of government, was rarely needed. 
Government was, in the best sense of the term, self-government ; 
a voluntary subjection of self to those great principles of Reason 
and Conscience which are invisible, and which connect man with 
the unseen world and the invisible God. ‘Thus did the prominent 
trait of the Puritans’ character manifest itself in their gov- 
ernment. 

III. We come now to the religion of the Puritans. 

In:this, too, we find their fundamental characteristic manifest- 
ing itself, with great power and intensity. Christianity never 
appeared in a more spiritual form, than it did in the first periods 
of the history of New England. It was despoiled entirely of all 
in which it had been clothed by Superstition and Formalism, and 
stood out unencumbered by rites and ceremonies, a free, pure, 
and spiritual reality. New England felt that God is a spirit, and 
worshipped him in spirit and in truth. . 

But let us scrutinize more narrowly the different parts of the 
Puritan religion, and we shall more clearly see their natural dis- 
position exhibited in it. For be it ever remembered, that, al- 
though Christianity is a living principle coming down from heaven, 
and is therefore essentially one and the same in all men, yet it 
will receive some slight hues from the native character of the 
mind in which it takes up its residence. Christianity in the 
French mind, though not essentially, yet in its manifestation, is 
different from Christianity in the English mind. 

The Christian religion presented a remarkable appearance, 
when it lodged itself among the native energies of the Puritan 
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character. Naturally inclined to regard the invisible world as 
the chief reality, and disposed to make but little of things seen 
and material, it was natural that the Puritan should make reli- 
gion a matter pertaining mainly to the invisible world, and should 
strip it, as far as possible, of all earthly conceptions, and all ma- 
terial forms. Hence the spirituality of their mode of worship. 
They had no form of prayer, but spake as the spirit gave them 
utterance. They laid no stress upon postures, but “let the body 
bend naturally to the movements of the soul.”” They were afraid, 
to a fault, of devotional music and poetry, except the singing of 
the psalms ; for they feared lest their thoughts should be drawn 
away from the pure and naked realities of another world. 
They made much of the sermon, because they felt that truth 1s 
spiritual, and is a revelation from the invisible God. 

Again: if we consider the scheme of doctrine received by the 
Puritans, we shall see their spiritual tendency. It was strict 
and pure. It was the theology of such spiritual men as Augus- 
tine and Calvin. This theology brings man into the immediate 
presence of God. It allows of no mediator between God and 
man, except Him who is God-man. The Deity is thus brought 
into direct contact with humanity; Heart to heart, Spirit to 
spirit, Life to life. Man is ushered directly into the eternal 
world; and, in view of its scenes and realities, is led to make his 
peace with God, through the atonement of God. This theology 
is exceedingly spiritual and soul-searching. It charges utter sin- 
fulness upon man, convicts and eternally damns him, brings him, 
trembling in his guiltiness, to the foot of God, where he ought to 
be, and then bids him look up, to see if indeed there may be 
mercy for him. 

There have been milder types of Christian doctrine than Cal- 
vinism. There were such in the times of the Puritans; but 
their native spirituality of mind, among other causes, led them to 
the reception of the strictest and purest theology in the church. 
They desired to see the plain and naked truth of God. It was 
their disposition to remove all coverings, and get at the core. 
They did not shrink from the consequences of such thorough 
scrutiny, and they did not fear the results of seeing the bare, 
conscience-searching truths of the invisible world. Though the 
intolerable brightness should blind and blast them in that guilti- 
ness which they shared in common with all men, they knew that 
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in this way alone would they be prepared to stand the fires of the 
last day. ‘Their spirits obtained no rest until they had known 
the worst of their case, and the direst rigor of divine truth. And 
when they had once thoroughly known the whole pure truth of 
God, they stood firm. They could never again be moved; they 
could never again be terrified. They were ready, then, for the 
blast of the archangel’s trump, for the resurrection of their own 
bodies, for the burning-up of the world, for the passing away of 
the heavens, and for the irrevocable sentence of the final day of 
doom. 

Thus, possessing naturally a disposition to slight the formal 
and visible, and having this disposition intensified and energized 
by the in-dwelling presence of a most severely spiritual theology, 
is it any wonder that the Puritans abhorred formalism in reli- 
gion? Is it any wonder that they dissented, to the bottom of 
their souls, from all showy and seeming Christianity ? What satis- 
faction could men find in hollow rites and unmeaning ceremonies, 
whose spirits were hungering for pure spiritual food, for the living 
word of God? What peace could men find in false and shal- 
low exhibitions of truth, whose consciences had been set on fire 
by the clear vision of the Divine Law? No! these men had 
made thorough work in searching their own spirits ; and now, 
nothing but the pure gospel could give them rest. These men 
had looked into the other world, and they felt that a formal reli- 
gion and a lax theology cannot prepare a man to enter into its 
pure, soul-searching light. 

Thus by nature, by education, and by regeneration, the Puri- 
tans were spiritually-minded. That original trait in their charac- 
ter, of which we have spoken, reached its very height of life and 
absolute intensity of power, through the influences of the Holy 
Spirit. In society and in government, we found them to be 
highly spiritual ; in religion, we find them to be absolutely spir- 
itual. 


Having thus contemplated the prominent trait of the Puritan 
character, it is readily seen that all the excellence and glory of 
New England must be directly referred to it, as their origin. 
Our present comparative simplicity of manners, and purity of 
social life, must be referred to it. The freedom and beauty of our 
government must be referred to it. The spirituality of our mode 
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of worship, and the purity of our scheme of religious doctrine, 
must be referred to it. That we are Protestants, is owing to our 
Fathers. That, as a people, we dissent from formalism in religion, 
is owing to their instruction and prayers. 

Burke said of New England, when, as a people, it was still in 
the gristle, to use his own phrase, that it possessed “ the dissi- 
dence of dissent,—the Protestantism of the Protestant reli- 
gion.”* If that great statesman could rise from his grave, and 
look upon us now, when the gristle has become hardened into 
bones, well strung with thews and thickly netted with sinews, he 
could still say that New England is largely possessed of the very 
dissidence of dissent, against all formalism in religion ; and that 
the veriest Protestantism,—the pure, defecated essence of the 
Protestant religion,— is its animating life and its actuating 
principle. 

But although we have reason to be thankful, that so much of 
the vigor of the Puritan character is still felt by us as a people, 
we have reason to fear lest that vigor wane away and die out, 
under the unfavorable influences to which it is exposed. That 
vigor, though it still animates us, is not so intense as it was two 
hundred years ago. We have lost much of the spirit of our 
Fathers. We have lost much of their faith in invisible things, 
and are too much engrossed in things seen and temporal. Lux- 
ury and ease, the results of advancing civilization and improve- 
ment in the arts, are enervating us. False principles in social 
organization, in government, and in religion, are stealing, like 
slow poison, through our arteries. We are beginning to lose the 
Puritan reverence for the Word of God, the Church of God, and 
the Sabbath of God. 

It becomes us, therefore, to make the Puritan character a 
model for imitation. We ought to study it, until we see it in all 
its massive strength and simple beauty. We ought to invigorate 
ourselves, by drawing fresh life from the spirituality of our 
fathers. Let us remember that our fathers were spiritually 
minded, and were greatly under the influence of the other world ; 
that they read God’s Word, kept God’s Sabbath, and feared God 
himself with a solemn awe. ‘Their blood flows in our veins; let 
their spirit dwell in our breasts. 


* Speech on Conciliation with America. Works, vol. i. p. 229. 
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A WORD FOR THE SABBATH. 


THERE is a beauty in the Sabbath. Even the agrarian leveller 
and the infidel have felt its charm. It comes to the weary and 
the heavy laden, with the benevolent gift of rest. It hushes the 
wild and stunnihg roar of earthly cares, and stills the distracting 
tumult of the world. It bids the soul to be thoughtful of itself, 
and mindful of those ennobling and eternal truths on which alone 
it can repose. It is the poor man’s friend and comforter. And 
to the poorer rich man, who has nothing but his wealth, with its 
infinite anxieties, it brings as much relief as he is capable of 
feeling. 

The worth of the Christian Sabbath, as already intimated, has 
been owned by infidels. We cite an instance from Gibbon, that 
bitter enemy of the gospel, which ought to be a lesson to all who 
seek, by various sophistries, to weaken the sacred obligations of 
the Lord’s Day : 


“The devotion of the poet or the philosopher may be secretly 
nourished by prayer, meditation, and study ; but the exercise of pub- 
lic worship appears to be the only solid foundation of the religious 
sentiments of the people, which derive their force from imitation and 
habit. ‘The interruption of that public exercise may consummate, in 
the period of a few years, the important work of a national revolu- 
tion. The memory of theological opinions cannot long be preserved, 
without the artificial aids of priests and of books.’* 


It may be doubted whether it were not the historian’s intention, 
in these remarks, to give a dark hint that the suppression of 
Christianity may be best effected by the subversion of the Sab- 
bath. It is sometimes well, according to the Horatian proverb, 
** to learn from the enemy.” 

It is with great pleasure that we present the following deliber- 
ate opinion of Sir Walter Scott, given in opposition to the idea, 
that part of the day may be spent in the duties of religion, and 
the residue in amusements: 


“If we believe in the divine origin of the commandment, the 
Sabbath is instituted for the express purposes of religion. The time 
set apart is the ‘Sabbath of the Lord ;’ a day on which we are not 
to work our own works, or think our own thoughts. The precept is 


* Decline and Fall, vol. iv. p. 83. 
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positive, and the purpose clear. For our eternal benefit, a certain 
space of every week is appointed, which, sacred from all other avoca- 
tions, save those imposed by necessity and mercy, is to be employed 
in religious duties. ‘The Roman Catholic Church, which lays so 
much force on observances merely ritual, may consistently suppose 
th: t the time claimed is more than sufficient for the occasion, and dis- 
miss the peasants, when mass is over, to any game or gambol which 
fancy may dictate ; leaving it with the priests to do, on behalf of the 
congregation, what further is necessary for the working out of their 
salvation. But this is not Protestant doctrine, though it may be imi- 
tated by Protestant churches. He who has to accomplish his own 
salvation, must not carry to tennis-courts and skittle-grounds the train 
of reflections, which ought necessarily to be excited by a serious dis- 
course of religion. The religious part of the Sunday’s exercise is 
not to be considered as a bitter medicine, the taste of which is, as soon 
as possible, to be removed by a bit of sugar. On the contrary, our 
demeanor through the rest of the day ought to be, not sullen, cer- 
tainly, or morose, but serious, and tending to instruction. Give to the 
world one half of the Sunday, and you will find that religion has no 
strong hold of the other. Pass the morning at church, and the even- 
ing, according to your taste or rank, in the cricket-field or at the 
opera, and you will soon find thoughts of the evening hazards and 
bets intrude themselves on the sermon, and that recollections of the 
popular melodies interfere with the psalms. Religion is thus treated 
like Lear, to whom his ungrateful daughters first denied one-half of 
his stipulated attendance, and then made it a question, whether they 
should grant him any share of what remained.”* 


Would that no meaner sentiments had ever dropped from the 
pen of that matchless ‘‘ Wizard of the North!’ They are com- 
mended to the consideration of such as may have profaned any 
part of God’s holy day, by the reading, perhaps, of the ‘* Wavy- 
erley Novels,” or of books or papers not tending to the good of 
the soul. Henceforth let it not be called puritanical bigotry, if 
any one shall desire, like our godly fathers, to reverence and 
hallow the Lord’s Day throughout. The men and women of the 
Mayflower, worn by a tedious three months’ voyage, crowded in a 
small vessel, and naturally eager to see the new home whose 
shores they had reached at last, yet restricted themselves to the 
little island where “ they rested the Sabbath-day, according to 
the commandment.” It is, indeed, an honor to be descended 
from such ancestors, if we have not parted with the best of our 
birth-right, but still hold fast the inheritance of their pious regard 
to the word and ordinance of God. 


* Critical and Miscellaneous Essays of Sir Walter Scott, Bart. Col- 
lected by Himself. Vol. iii. pp. 93, 94. American edition. 
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PRESIDENT QUINCY’S MISSTATEMENTS EXPOSED AND 
| CORRECTED. 


NO. I. 


SCARCELY any work has, of late years, proceeded from the 
American press with greater pretensions, than President Quincy’s 
History of Harvard University. The age, standing and charac- 
ter of the author; the deeply interesting nature of his subject ; 
the abundant materials within his reach; the stirring circum- 
stances under which the work was commenced; and the solemn 
parade with which it was ushered into the world; all contributed 
to draw attention to it, and to give it currency and authority with 
the public. And yet, no historical work has been published in 
this country, for a long period,— perhaps never was,— which is 
less faithful to the great objects of history, and the statements of 
which are less entitled to an explicit confidence. We charge not 
the venerable author with intentional misrepresentation : towards 
him, personally, we cherish no feelings but those of kindness and 
respect. Whether he was misled by his guides or by his preju- 
dices, or whether, in the ardor of composition, he stopped not, in 
every case, to consult authorities, and to measure his statements 
‘by the exact line of truth, we pretend not to say; but certain it 
is that, in very many instances, plain matters of fact are distorted 
and misstated, the characters of the holy dead are slandered, and 
deep injury is inflicted on the cause of truth. 

Under these circumstances, there is an obligation resting on 
the friends of truth to stand forth in its vindication. Especially 
does it belong to those who are alive, to watch over the ashes of 
the dead, and to protect them, so far as may be, from assault and 
injury. If it would be unpardonable to look coldly on, and see 
the sepulchres of the once learned and pious, useful and honora- 
ble, rudely torn open, and their dust trampled under foot, much 
more inexcusable is it to see, in silence, their characters aspersed, 
their motives impeached, and their names dishonored. 

It is not our purpose, in these papers, to write a formal review 
of President Quincy’s volumes. ‘This is not now necessary. Our 
object rather is, to follow him along the track of his history, and 
to notice and correct some of the more injurious and palpable mis- 
statements with which it abounds. 
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We begin with those relating to the Rev. Dr. INcREASE MATHER. 

This venerable man was son of the Rev. Richard Mather, an 
eminent Nonconformist minister, who came to this country in 
1635, and settled in Dorchester. Increase was born June 21st, 
1639, became early a subject of renewing grace, graduated at 
Harvard College, in 1656, and commenced preaching when he 
was only eighteen years old. He was ordained pastor of the Old 
North Church, in Boston, in 1664 ; in which station he continued: 
to the end of his days, a period of almost sixty years. He was 
the acting President of Harvard College, from 1685 to 1701; 
although he was not dismissed from his church in Boston, and 
never, except for a few months, was a stated resident at Cam- 
bridge. He was in England at the time of the revolution, in 
1689, which placed William and Mary on the throne; and was 
chiefly instrumental in procuring the second, or Provincial Char- 
ter, of Massachusetts, under which the people lived and prospered 
down to the time of the American Revolution. 

Dr. Mather was a strenuous supporter of the established faith 
and order of the New England churches ; and when innovations 
were at any time attempted, they met from him a determined re- 
sistance. He died August 23d, 1723, in the eighty-fifth year of 
his age, and was interred with all the honors due to his character, 
and to the rank he had so long held in society. Dr. John Elliot 
speaks of him, as “the father of the New England clergy, 
whose name and character were held in veneration, not only by 
those who knew him, but by succeeding generations.” 

Of Dr. Mather, as one of the Presidents of Harvard College, 
President Quincy was, of necessity, led to speak; and although 
for some few of his public acts he cannot deny him the meed of 
praise, yet he generally refers to him in terms of severe cen- 
sure and reproach; with how much justice, we shall endeavor 
to show. 

Dr. Mather is charged, in the first place, with an efficient in- 
strumentality in producing and prolonging the excitement in New 


England, respecting witchcraft. ‘‘ That both the Mathers had an 


efficient agency in producing and prolonging that excitement, 
there can be, at this day, no possible question.” Vol. i. p. 62. 
The excitement here spoken of is, undoubtedly, that at Salem, in 
1692 ; and how Increase Mather could have had any agency in 
producing it, it is impossible to conceive. He was at this time in 
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England, on an agency for the colony, where he had constantly 
resided, and where he had been most intensely occupied, for 
nearly four years. He arrived in Boston, May 14th, of this year, 
when the excitement referred to was at its highest pitch. How, 
then, was he instrumental in producing it ? 

And the charge of endeavoring to prolong the excitement is 
even more unfounded, if possible, than the other. Almost im- 
mediately after his arrival at home, Dr. Mather prepared and 
published a treatise, entitled ‘ Cases of Conscience, concerning 
Witcheraft ;”’ ‘‘ in which,” says his biographer, “‘ with incompar- 
able reason and reading,” he refuted the received doctrine of 
spectral evidence, on the ground of which so many innocent per- 
sons had been tried and condemned. Upon the reading of this 
book, *‘ the governor pardoned such as had been condemned ;”’ 
and the accused were, we believe, in all cases acquitted. ‘‘ The 
confessors, too, came as it were out of a dream, wherein they 
had been fascinated, and the afflicted, in most instances, grew 
easy.””* It would seem from this account, that, instead of con- 
tributing to prolong the excitement, Dr. Mather was a principal 
instrument in bringing it to a close. 

That he was a believer in witchcraft, there can be no doubt; 
as who, in that age, whether learned or unlearned, physicians, 
ministers or lawyers, were not believers in it? Even Thomas 
Brattle, who wrote a book in opposition to the proceedings of the 
times, was a believer in the reality of what was called witchcraft. 
He insisted, that not only the afflicted, but most of the confessors, 
‘“‘ were possessed with the devil; and therefore not fit to be re- 
garded, as to anything they say of themselves or others.” But 
that Increase Mather. had the remotest instrumentality in produc- 
ing or prolonging the excitement on this subject, we believe to be 
a groundless accusation. He is expressly mentioned by Mr. 
Brattle, as one of those that “‘ utterly condemned the proceed- 
ings” of the courts; affirming that, if persisted in, they would 
‘¢ruin and undo poor New England.’’+ 

Another of President Quincy’s objections to Dr. Mather, grows 
out of his opposition to the founding and the founders of the 
Brattle Street Church, in Boston. Among the leaders in this 


* Remarkables, &c., p. 166. 
+ Mass. Hist. Collections, Series i. vol. v. p. 75-78. 
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enterprise was Thomas Brattle, Esq., of Boston, assisted by his 
brother, Rev. William Brattle, of Cambridge, and Hon. John 
Leverett, afterwards President of Harvard College. This church 
did not differ from the older churches of the colony, in point 
of doctrine, but was chargeable with material innovations in point 
of ecclesiastical usage and order. It was established on the prin- 
ciple, that the church, as such, was to have no distinct vote, in 
the election of its pastor, leaving him to be chosen by the whole 
congregation ; also, that there was to be no “ public relation of 
experience, or any other examination than by the pastor, on the 
admission of members.”” ‘These innovations were a source of 
grief to Dr. Mather, and he earnestly opposed them. President 
Quincy represents him as acting, in this matter, under the influ- 
ence of ‘ excited temper and wounded pride;” as exhibiting 
‘“‘ great violence and personality,” an ‘ ill-governed and over- 
bearing spirit ;”’ as roused ‘ to such a height of indignation, as 
to lose all sense of prudence and character,”’ “ all patience and 
self-possession.” Vol. i. p. 1383-143. But, after having given 
much attention to the subject, we can find no ground at all for 
these heavy accusations. That Dr. Mather was conscientiously 
attached to the order of the New England churches, as estab- 
lished by the Cambridge Platform, and was disposed to discoun- 
tenance any considerable departures from it, there can be no 
doubt. That he was especially dissatisfied with the alarming 
innovations which the Brattles and Mr. Leverett were laboring to. 
introduce, is equally clear. For what were these innovations, 
according to the statement of President Quincy himself? These 
men, he tells us, “‘ refused to inquire into the regeneration of 
communicants ; denied the necessity of explicit covenanting with 
God and the church; admitted that persons, not communicants, 
might elect pastors ; referred admission to the sacraments to the - 
prudence and conscience of the minister; and held that admis- 
sion to the pastoral relation might be valid, without the approba- 
tion of neighboring churches ; and other not less obnoxious devia- 
tions from the early Platform and discipline.” Vol. i. p. 200. 
Now, whatever President Quincy may think of these “ devi- 
ations,” Dr. Mather certainly deemed them of alarming import. 
He saw that, unless they were effectually discountenanced, these 
churches of New England,— this “ garden of the Lord,” as he 
was wont to term it,— would ere long be ruined.. He would be 
VOL. I. 10* 
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led, therefore, not by “excited temper or wounded pride,” but 
by the dictates of his conscience and the fear of God, to oppose 
‘the threatened innovations, and to discountenance the men who 
insisted on promoting them. 

We will not say that in Dr. Mather’s controversial publications, 
growing out of what he conceived to be the irregular constitution 
of the Brattle Street Church, there are no expressions which we may 
think unwarrantably severe. But thus much may, at least, be 
said, the controversy was conducted with more decency on his 
part than on the other; and the severe expressions, on both 
sides, are to be attributed more, probably, to the fashion of the 
age, than to the spirit and character of the men. And as one 
justly remarks, “it is unfair to take a man out of his own age, 
and try him by the standard of another.” 

It should be said, also, in relation to this whole controversy, 
that the points for which Dr. Mather contended are really of a 
very important character. So he regarded them, and so they 
are regarded by evangelical Christians at the present day. He 
saw that if the principles of Stoddard, of the Brattles, of Lev- 
erett, and of many others, in regard to the admission of persons 
to the church, were generally adopted, the churches would, ere 
long, be filled up with unconverted members, and the pulpits with 
unconverted ministers; and that the vital power of the gospel, 
and even its most essential truths, would be lost sight of and dis- 
carded. He saw, too, that if the churches gave up the primitive 
inestimable right of electing, independently, their own ministers, 
very soon they would have ministers placed over them, from 
whose unholy influence they must either flee away, or under it 
they must consent to remain, and be corrupted. 

The experience of a century and a half has shown, that Dr. 
Mather’s forebodings were but too well founded. In regard to 
many of the Pilgrim churches, the worst that he feared from the 
mistakes of his cotemporaries has been more than realized. And 
that the desolations resulting, in part, from the innovations then 
made had not an earlier and a wider spread, is owing, in no 
small degree, to the resistance which he opposed to them. So 
that now, after the lapse of five generations, we may look back 
upon Increase Mather as the man who, in the face of much 
obloquy and personal sacrifice, not only gave to Massachusetts a 
constitution of civil government, but saved the great body of her 
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churches from a tide of ruin which was beginning to set in, and 
threatening to roll over them. 

Another of President Quincy’s objections to Dr. Mather, refers 
to his treatment of Governor Dudley. In October, 1707, Hon. 
John Leverett was chosen President of Harvard College. His 
election was confirmed and he inaugurated, in January, 1708. 
Without doubt, this election was displeasing to Dr. Mather. 
President Quincy thinks that he expected himself to be elected ; 
or, at least, that the office would have been given to his son. He 
says that Dr. Mather was so much displeased with Governor Dud- 
ley, for defeating his own or his son’s appointment, and favoring 
the election of Mr. Leverett, that he immediately addressed to 
the Governor a letter, ‘ breathing a spirit of abuse and virulence, 
of which the records of party animosity contain but few paral- 
lels.”? Vol. i. p. 201. 

With respect to this letter to Governor Dudley, we have several 
remarks to offer. In the first place, if President Quincy’s dates 
are correct, (which there is some reason to doubt, ) the letter was 
written months before the election of Leverett, and, of course, 
could not have been prompted by any feelings which the writer 
may have entertained in consequence of that event. The date of 
the letter, as given by President Quincy, is “‘ 20th of January, 
1707 ;”? whereas Mr. Leverett was not elected till the October fol- 
lowing. 

But whatever may be the fact as to dates, we remark, secondly, 
there is not in this letter of Dr. Mather a single word, ‘or the 
remotest allusion, touching any expectations of the writer as to 
the presidency, either for himself or for his son. What President 
Quincy has published on that subject, seems to be matter of mere 
suspicion, or conjecture. Neither does the letter contain the 
slightest reference to the election of Mr. Leverett, or to any 
influence which the Governor may be supposed to have exerted in 
favor of that event. Indeed, the letter contains but a single ref- 
erence to the college in any way; and that, as we shall see, is 
quite distinct and remote from the subject of the presidency. 

But not to dwell on points of this nature, let us come to the 
letter itself; and, in order to understand the full purport of it, it 
will be necessary to give a short previous account of Governor 
Dudley. He was the son of Thomas Dudley, one of the first 
settlers and governors of the Massachusetts Colony, and was 
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graduated at Harvard College, in 1665. In younger life, he 
seemed to be truly religious, and used to speak of Dr. Mather as 
his ‘spiritual father.” Whether he ever entered the ministry 
does not appear; but it is certain that he was educated for it, and 
was once talked of as a colleague for Dr. Mather in Boston. He 
soon engaged, however, in civil pursuits; after which, his reli- 
gious impressions seem to have presented no obstacle in the way 
of his ambition. He was in high favor with the oppressors of 
the colony, at the time when the charter was taken away, and 
afterwards. He was the first officer in the government, before 
Andros came. During the administration of Andros, he was 
President of the Council, and Chief Justice, and was deeply con- 
cerned in all the oppressions of those troublous times. In the 
subsequent revolution, when Andros and his abettors were im- 
prisoned, Dudley was kept in close confinement with them, and 
was treated even more hardly than any of them, as being thought 
more inexcusable and guilty. He was ordered to England, in 
1689, and the next year was made Chief Justice of New York. 
While Sir William Phipps was Governor of Massachusetts, Dudley 
exerted all his influence and cunning to injure him ; hoping to 
succeed him in the government, if by any means it could be got 
out of his hands. During the short administration of Lord 
Bellamont, he was intriguing to secure favor both in Old England 
and in New; that he might, if possible, be again seated in the 
chair of his native state. He had always professed a great 
regard for the Mathers,* and had the address to procure a letter 
from Cotton Mather to King William, which had much influence 
in his favor. He was appointed Governor of Massachusetts, in 
1702, in which situation he continued during the next fourteen 
years. ‘‘ The first seven years,”’ says Elliot, “were spent in 
debates with the House of Representatives, or in private disputes 
with men, who ceased not to accuse him of artifice and decep- 
tion, of arbitrary conduct, and of enmity even to those privileges 
which they had obtained by the new charter.” 

It was near the close of these first seven years, that Dr. Ma- 


* In a letter to Increase Mather, dated May 17th, 1686, Mr. Dudley says: 
“ For the things of my soul, I have these many years hung upon your lips, 
and ever shall ; and in civil things, I am desirous you may know, with all 
plainness, my reasons of procedure, and that they may be satisfactory to 
you.” 
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ther, considering the former relations which had subsisted be- 
tween himself and the Governor, and being wearied and disgusted 
with the course of his administration, addressed to him the letter 
of which we now speak. Most gladly would we publish it entire, 
did our limits permit.* It is a plain, searching, faithful letter, 
such as few Governors of Mr. Dudley’s character have ever re- 
ceived, and of which he ought to have made the best improve- 
ment. 

In the first place, Dr. Mather expresses his fears that the Gov- 
ernor had been guilty of “bribery and unrighteousness ;”’ and 
mentions several instances of this nature, which had been sworn 
to hy some of the most respectable men in the province. 

Next, he charges the Governor with ‘‘ contriving to destroy the 
charter privileges of the province,” and introduce another gov- 
ernment like that of Andros. And Mr. Bancroft, in his history 
of the United States, declares that this was true. He says ex- 
pressly, that ‘‘ Governor Dudley, and for a. season his son also, 
became the active opponents of the chartered liberties of New 
England, endeavoring to effect their overthrow, and the establish- 
ment of a general government, as in the days of Andros.’’f 

In the third place, Dr. Mather expresses to the governor his 
fears, that he had been hypocritical and inconsistent in respect to 
the college; particularly in his undertaking to revive, through 
the Provincial Legislature, the college charter of 1650, which he 
had often before represented as dead, and never to be revived 
but by the authority of the sovereign. And President Quincy, it 
seems, is of the same opinion with Dr. Mather, in regard to this 
point. He represents this act of Dudley, in reference to the 
college, as ‘“‘ apparently irreconcilable with the duties growing 
out of the relation in which he stood to the British crown. It 
was in fact”? ‘“‘ a measure in contradiction of the avowed principles 
which the government of the parent state had adopted and acted 
upon, in relation to Massachusetts; principles which Dudley him- 
self had openly asserted and publicly maintained.” Vol. 1. p. 
159. 

In the fourth place, Dr. Mather says: “ I am afraid that the 
guilt of innocent blood is still crying in the ears of the Lord 


* It may be found in the Mass. Hist. Collections, first series, vol. iii. p. 126. 
Cotton Mather wrote the Governor a letter of the same date. 
t Vol. iii. p. 100. 
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against you; I mean the blood of Leister and Milburn.” These 
men were concerned in the revolution in New York, at the time 
of the accession of William and Mary, and were condemned by 
Dudley and executed, while he was Chief Justice of that province. 
Lord Bellamont afterwards declared, that ‘‘ these men were not 
only murdered, but barbarously murdered.” Mr. Bancroft, too, 
speaks of their execution as “‘ judicial murder.”* And the Eng- 
lish parliament were of the same opinion; for by a special act 
they removed the attainder from these executed men, and restored 
their estates to their families. 

Dr. Mather’s fifth and last fear for the Governor was, that “ the 
Lord is offended with you, in that you ordinarily forsake the 
worship of God, in the holy church to which you are related, in 
the afternoon of the Lord’s Day, and spend the time, after the 
public exercise, with persons who are reputed very ungodly 
men.” 

Such is the letter of Increase Mather to Governor Dudley, — 
a letter which, in the judgment of President Quincy, ‘ breathes 
a spirit of abuse and violence, of which the records of party ani- 
mosity contain but few parallels.”” We have only to say that we 
cannot thus regard it; and are sure that this community, when 
they come to understand the subject, will wonder that President 
Quincy could have used such language, or come to such a conclu- 
sion, respecting it. For who, we ask again, was Governor Dudley ? 
What was his character, in the estimation both of his contempo- 
raries and of those who came after him? Onlya year before the 
letter, on which we have remarked, was written, a memorial was 
presented to “ the Queen’s most excellent Majesty,” and signed 
by twenty of the more distinguished friends of New England, 
some in this country and some in London, accusing him of noth- 
ing less than treason, — the supplying of the open enemies of his 
country with provisions and ammunition. Governor Hutchinson 
says of Dudley: ‘‘ Ambition was his ruling passion; and per- 
haps, like Ceesar, he had rather be the first man in New England, 
than the second in Old.”+ Mr. Bradford represents him as 
‘one covetous both of power and wealth, and as probably seek- 
ing for the former, as the best means of obtaining the latter. 


* Hist. vol. iii. 54-56. 
t Hist. of Mass. vol. ii. p. 194. 
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He could flatter those in authority, of any description or party, 
for the promotion of his own ambitious designs.”* Mr. Bancroft 
says: “The character of Dudley was that of profound selfish- 
ness.” He “loved neither freedom nor his native land.” He 
‘¢ ig left without one to palliate his selfishness.” And President 
Quincy himself says, that Dudley was “ vindictive, craving, am- 
bitious.”’ Vol. 1. p. 100. We deem it no discredit to the Mathers, 
that they lost the favor of such a man, and that, before quite 
abandoning him, they had the courage to deal with him in a plain 
and faithful manner. They evidently intended their letters for 
his good ; and if he did not profit by them, the fault was his own. 





A HINDRANCE TO CONVERSION. 


THE feeling that we shall seem to condemn our friends who 
differ from us on religious subjects, and especially if they have 
died in a faith which we are called upon to reject, presents a 
powerful obstacle to the belief and practice of that which con- 
science tells us is the truth. An inquirer sometimes says within 
himself: ‘‘ If I admit these truths, which claim to be essential to 
salvation, I must believe that my parent, companion, brother, or 
sister, is in fatal error.”’ | 

The thought is painful. A struggle ensues between conscience 
and natural affection; between the claims of God and earthly 
friends. The issue, sometimes, is a determination on the part of 
the inquirer, to cast in his lot with his friends,—to be lost or 
saved with them. It will require so much decision of character, 
it will involve such a sacrifice, it will call for such self-denial, it 
will occasion such scenes of regret, entreaty, and tears, and pos- 
sibly such opposition, that the heart faints; and the individual 
falls back into the circle of friendship and pleasure, and takes a 
short-lived ease in exchange for his soul. 

Or else the inquirer says: ‘‘ I must deliver my own soul, and 
meet my personal accountability to God; let others do as they 
may. If these friends are correct in their belief, I shall be safe, 
according to their views of truth; for my only error will be, that 


* Hist. of Mass. p. 94. 
t Hist. of U. S. vol. iii. p. 100. 
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I believe too much. But if they are in fatal error, what will be- 
come of me, unless I change my faith? I know what the truth 
is, and now, by decision, I may be the means of saving them. 
Like the man who fled from Sodom, I will flee though friends’ re- 
main behind. I cannot conscientiously plead before God, that 
the opinions or feelings of friends were a sufficient justification 
for resisting my convictions respecting the truth.” 

Such decision in an individual, when his practice has corre- 
sponded therewith, has been the means of saving whole families 
and circles of friends; while he who loves his friends more than 
he loves Christ, finds that he cannot be Christ’s disciple. 

A severer trial of feeling is yet to be mentioned. The in- 
quirer has lost a friend. That friend died in a certain belief which 
the inquirer now suspects to be fatal error. He is almost per- 
suaded, as to his personal duty ; but now this thought interposes : 
‘¢ When my companion or friend died, I was consoled with the 
belief that he had gone to heaven; but here I find a system of 
truth which claims to be essential to salvation; and if it be so, 
my friend is lost, and I must believe that he is lost.” 

Then a struggle ensues between convictions of duty toward 
God, and tender solicitude with regard to the departed. Cases 
have been known, in which there seemed to be an impossibility 
that the inquirer should embrace the truth, because some de- 
ceased friend died in the belief of an opposite system. And 
though that system has now become suspicious to the survivor, he 
desperately clings to it, because to reject it seems like plucking 
from the grasp of that dying friend the hope with which he met 
the destinies of eternity. 

There are two considerations, which are appropriate to such 
cases. | 

I. We must not lose our own souls, though our dearest friend 
may have lost his. Can you not love God, because your fellow- 
creature may not have loved him? Can you not, and will you 
not, love Christ, and be saved by him, because that friend may 
not have believed in him? Will you part with an endless heaven, 
from sympathy with the possible fate of another? Will you walk 
over a precipice, because your dearest earthly friend chose the 
path which led to it, though his error is now apparent to you ? 
Will a union with any beloved friend compensate for an eternal 
separation from God? Admit all which you fear, and it forms 
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no excuse or reason for not using the necessary means to save 
your own soul. The departed friend, too, would not wish you to 
violate your conscience, and disobey God, for his sake. It would 
not mitigate his sorrow in eternity, for you to tell him there that 
you loved him more than you loved God ; and that you preferred 
to be for ever associated with that friend, even in error and guilt, 
rather than obey the dictates of your conscience and go to heaven. 
It would be true kindness to that departed friend not to make him 
feel that he was, in any way, the cause of your ruin. Remember 
the request of the rich man, with respect to his five surviving 
brethren. 

2. It does not follow, if you embrace the truth, that your 
friend is certainly lost. While we would do nothing to en- 
courage error in survivors or tempt them to’ procrastination 
by the hope of being forgiven at the last moment, we may truly 
say, that we know not what may take place between God and 
the soul while the curtain is falling between us and the departing 
spirit, as it is just finishing its probationary state. Though we 
are assured of what it is necessary to believe and to do in order 
to be saved, and that to reject or neglect it will ensure destruction, 
we have no right to say of any particular individual, He 1s cer- 
tainly lost! God’s thoughts are not our thoughts; neither are 
his ways as our ways. Repentance, faith and pardon may take 
place as suddenly, though in secret, as they publicly did on the 
cross, in the case of the thief. While we cannot know that this 
is the fact, in any particular instance, the possibility of it should 
suppress inordinate grief respecting the departed. The Judge of 
all the earth will do right. 

If saved yourself, you will either find your friend in heaven, or 
you will be satisfied with the justice of his not being there. 
Otherwise, with many, heaven would be for ever a place of weep- 
ing, and many a mansion there would be, far more than any 
earthly dwelling ever was, a house of mourning. But no! “I 
shall be satisfied when I awake with thy likeness.” ‘* God shall 
Wipe away all tears from their eyes.” 

No doubt there are some who go to their graves lamenting their 
lost friend, and rejecting the truth, because that friend did so ; 
and when they enter eternity, behold! that friend is saved, by 
the very faith which the survivors rejected, and the survivors 
perish, in consequence of loving a creature more than they loved 
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the Creator. Whereas, if they had been willing to leave the 
departed in the hands of a just God, and had secured their own 
salvation, all would have been well. To each of them it may be 
said: ‘‘ But now he is comforted, and thou art tormented.” This 
is sad, indeed, to live with an unsubmissive spirit, refusing to 
leave the decisions of unerring justice with God ; refusing to be 
comforted, because a fellow-worm is dead, though heaven and 
eternal life are offered you; and then to think for ever, I loved 
my friend more than I loved God, and have lost both. 

If any one should reject religion, because his friend died with- 
out manifest belief, or hope, and therefore should be wholly reck- 
less with regard to himself, through a feeling of despair on 
account of his friend,— God may suffer him to perish, and reveal 
to him his friend saved at the last moment, and now radiant with 
heavenly beauty and glory. The language of such an event 
would be, *‘ He that loveth son or daughter more than me, is not 
worthy of me.”” We must do our own duty, and leave every thing 
which we cannot alter or understand in the hands of God. 





THE BIBLE, THE WORD OF GOD. 


In continuing our remarks on this subject, we are furnished 
with an unexpected opportunity to illustrate the principles which 
have been stated in the two preceding numbers of this work. Rev. 
Dr. Gannett, one of the Unitarian ministers of this city, has 
delivered several lectures on the Bible, in his church, on Sabbath 
evenings. The lectures have been reported in full, in one of the 
Unitarian newspapers. The second lecture of the course falls in 
so appropriately with the object we have in view in this discus- 
sion, that we shall devote the present article to a notice of that 
lecture. 

The subject of the lecture is the Inspiration of the Scriptures ; 
but the object of it is to prove that the Scriptures are not 
inspired. ‘ From Genesis to Revelation,” says Dr. G., ‘the 
Scriptures nowhere claim for themselves the quality of inspired 
writings.” ‘‘ Some of you may be still more surprised to learn 
on what very narrow foundation rests the common belief,”’ viz., of 
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the inspiration of the Scriptures. ‘It rests, in fact, upon one 
single text, — All Scripture is given by inspiration of God, and 
is profitable, &c.”” But the word “zs” does not appear in the 
original, and therefore, Dr. G. says, we may place it in any part 
of the verse, to make out the sentence. He chooses to read the 
verse thus: ‘ All divinely inspired Scripture is also profitable.’’ 
This truism, that a divine truth is profitable, is too tame and flat 
for a writer like Paul, however it may strike others. Many will 
smile at the assertion, respecting this only proof-text on the sub- 
ject of inspiration. We have only to refer the reader to our 
previous articles on this topic. 

Dr. G. undertakes to state the common view of plenary inspir- 
ation. The statement is altogether erroneous. Probably no 
intelligent man in New England, to say the least, holds any such 
notion of inspiration as he describes. There is no attempt, how- 
ever, at misrepresentation or caricature in the statement; but 
apparently an honest, though unfortunate, misconception of the 
truth upon the subject. Any of our numerous popular writers 
on inspiration, would have enabled Dr. G. to give an intelligent 
and consistent view of the evangelical belief ; but he seems to have 
described it from his own impressions. 

His great point is this, that the speakers in the Bible were in- 
spired, but not the writers of it; and the same men who were 
inspired when they spake, were not inspired when they wrote. 
He lays much stress on the verse, “‘ Holy men of old spake as 
they were moved by the Holy Ghost.” ‘* Spake,” he adds, 
“not wrote.” Besides, he says, if the original writers of the 
Bible were inspired, the translators who made the Greek Sep- 
tuagint version, and our own, and all other versions, were not 
inspired ; hence no translated Bible can be said to be inspired. 
Further, Christ never promised the apostles that they should be 
inspired to write. And besides this, they declare that they used 
their own wisdom and faculties in writing the New Testament. 
Luke, in his introduction, says: “‘ It seemed good to me, also, 
having had perfect understanding of all things from the very 
first, to write,” &c.; denying expressly, says Dr. G., in these 
words, that he was guided by the inspiration of God. 

Paley’s great argument in favor of Revelation is, that a bene- 
volent God would not leave men without a revelation. But if a 
correct version of the original Bible is not an authentic Bible, 
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then only a small portion of the race has ever enjoyed a revela- 
tion from God ; and to all the rest, that revelation is no revelation 
whatever. According to this doctrine, Dr. G. could not rely 
upon the truth of a letter which a friend of his should send him 
in German, and which he should send to another to be translated 
for him. However correctly translated, he would say, on his 
principles of interpretation, this is not the absolute truth, nor 
these the identical messages of love, sent in the letter. All the 
force and virtue of the letter, as to any authority it once pos- 
sessed, is gone, by means of the translation. On his principles, 
he could not have confidence enough in that translated letter to 
answer it, nor to execute any commissions contained therein. 

Dr. G. strangely overlooks the remarkable promise of Christ to 
the disciples, that the Holy Ghost should bring all things to their 
remembrance, whatsoever he had said unto them. ‘The fact, that 
those ‘‘ unlearned and ignorant men” have given such a connect- 
ed and forcible account of our Saviour’s discourses and private con- 
versations, extended through a period of three years and a half, is 
a miracle. It can be explained only on the supposition, that the 
Holy Ghost brought the thoughts and illustrations to their remem- 
brance. Who of Dr. G.’s most intelligent hearers could, on being 
called upon, write down the substance of his discourses for the 
last three years ? 

As to the use which Luke and others made of their “ perfect 
understanding ”’ of facts, and the argument derived from it,— 
that therefore they had no inspiration,— we need only ask 
whether God would probably inspire men to write the New Testa- 
ment who never had seen or heard Christ, rather than those who 
had been familiarly acquainted with his life? If an illiterate 
free-thinker had used such an argument, we should not have won- 
dered. We may say the same of the assertion that Paul’s dis- 
claimer of inspiration, when speaking in a certain case of mar- 
riage, is a proof that he is not inspired. It is generally supposed 
that an exception proves the rule. 

Dr. G. says there are irreconcilable contradictions in the Bible, 
and therefore it is not the inspired word of God, ‘“ because God 
cannot vary the truth a hair’s breadth.’ There are no more 
‘contradictions ” among the writers of the Bible, than there 
would be found among as many honest and intelligent writers of 
profane history. We are aware that in saying this we speak very 
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far within the limits of the fact, but this will suffice for the argu- 
ment. Now the question resolves itself into this, Is it most 
probable that, if God should give a written revelation, he would 
cause it to be written after the common laws of language, and in 
view of the common rules of evidence, or in a superhuman style ? 
The accordance of the Bible, in its apparent discrepancies, with 
the ordinary laws of human communication, only shows that the 
Bible was written by men, and for men. If Dr. G. had in the 
beginning understood the views of inspiration, as held by believers 
out of his denomination, he would have seen that the discrepan- 
cies of the Bible are fairly reconcilable with the highest views of 
inspiration. 

Dr. G. indulges in some animadversions on Solomon’s Song and 
some of the Psalms, which we are sorry to see. A sufficient an- 
swer to all such remarks is, that the Great Teacher, in setting up 
a new dispensation, and knowing, as he did, the authority of the 
Hebrew Scriptures over the minds of men, said not one word in 
disparagement of them, gave no directions to drop one book, or 
one psalm, from the canon, amended nothing, expurgated nothing, 
but gave his full sanction to the whole of the Old Testament, as it 
then existed. ‘Search the Scriptures,” he said, ‘‘ for in them 
ye think ye have eternal life.”” ‘‘ Think not that I am come to 
destroy the law or the prophets.”” Had the Psalms been in any 
degree such as Dr. G. feels that some of them are, had Solomon’s 
Song been inconsistent with the strictest propriety, in the view of 
Him who extended the law of God in its application to the 
thoughts and intents of the heart, doubtless the author of the 
Christian religion, in sweeping away the traditions of the elders 
which had. made the word of God of none effect, would have 
spoken to his hearers about “‘ the injudicious use of the Old Test- 
ament,” and would have expurgated it for the use of a more 
enlightened age. We should be willing to trust our Divine 
Teacher in prescribing to us a rule and guide of morality, and 
should not seek to be more scrupulously exact than he. 

Much is said and felt of late about the corruption of public 
morals. We must not wonder at the corruption of morals, while 
such views of the Bible are promulgated as are boldly proposed in 
this lecture. Exquisite and high-priced liquors debauch one class 
of the community, and the common means of intemperance 
another. So with different styles of infidelity. According to Dr. 
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G. we have no inspired word of God. If we warn men from the 
Bible, they may quote his lecture in their defence. God does 
not speak to them in it. Some honest men undertook, as an 
“ after-thought,”’ without any divine instruction or help, to tell us 
of some things which they once heard and saw; but they ‘‘con- 
tradict”? each other in some places, and, on the whole, each 
man’s reason and conscience is as good a guide to duty as the 
Bible. . Hence, every man will do what is right in his own 
eyes. 

It is curious to see how Dr. G. disposes of the objection, “‘ If 
you cannot take the whole of the Bible as inspired, how do you 
know what parts to believe?” ‘I answer this,” he says, “in 
this way. The very person who asks this dares not accept the 
whole. He dares not say that all these passages come directly 
from God.” In saying this, Dr. G. greatly errs. Every intelli- 
gent believer receives the Bible as essentially the word of God ; 
as though it had been written in heaven, and had been delivered 
in a volume to men, like the two tables of stone. The alleged 
discrepancies are only the natural consequences of employing men 
to write the Scriptures for men. | 

But Dr. G. overturns his whole fabric by one admission. 
Though he contends that, as Christ used the Septuagint version, 
and not the original Hebrew, his quotations are of uo authority ; 
though he says that translations lose the virtue of inspiration, 
and that the speakers in the Bible were inspired, and not the 
writers of it, he adopts a passage, after altering it, which says 
‘¢ all divinely inspired Scripture is profitable.” Then it seems 
that Scripture can be inspired, and even some of the Septuagint ; 
for the Septuagint was in use in Paul’s day, and constituted the 
Bible or Scriptures then, as really as the English version now 
constitutes the Bible to the mass of our people. 

There is, in this lecture, an illustration of the importance of 
sound theological knowledge, to those who instruct the community 
on such vital subjects. It is easier to combat error than mis- 
takes and misrepresentations, however honest. It is very desira- 
ble that they who speak to the community at large on the funda- 
mental topics of religion, should possess themselves fully of the 
views which they attempt to refute. Dr. G. has not truly stated 
the common evangelical views of inspiration ; but he has disclosed 
views of his own, which tend to remove confidence in the Bible 
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as the word of God. Conscientious as he may be, and feeling, 
as he may, that he is doing God service, the whole body of evan- 
gelical believers, of every name, can only feel, with sadness, that 
while he preaches thus he is doing injury to the best interests of 
his fellow-men. 

A man assumes a most responsible position when he takes the 
word of God, and declares to those who resort to him for religious 
instruction, that the writers of the book were in no way author- 
ized by the Most High to make that record. God, who, at sun- 
dry times and in divers manners, spake unto the fathers by the 
prophets, has never spoken, nor, when he spake to the fathers, 
did he intend to speak, to their children, hor to us. God has 
confined his communications to winged words; and made them 
only to a favored few in the days of inspiration, now for ever 
passed, and with them is passed away all possibility of reliance 
on an infallible guide in doctrine and duty! Oh! favored child- 
ren of an indulgent father, who once had communications from 
him, while we eat only of the crumbs which fell from their table. 
The writers of the Bible, as an ‘‘after-thought,” concluded to 
give an account of what they had seen or heard, to the best of 
their ability, without any direction or help from God. We, then, 
have no revelation, and only the records which some happened to 
make of revelations enjoyed by themselves and others. If God 
had inspired them to make this record, as containing facts and 
truths applicable to us, though at first revealed to others, it 
would have all the force of a revelation from God to us. But 
God has left himself without witness to us; and for the poor sem- 
blance of a revelation from God, imperfect, contradictory, some 
of it of doubtful morality, none of it inspired, we are indebted to 
some to whom the “ after-thought ”’ occurred, of writing a narra- 
tive of interesting events. ‘There is, therefore, no book under 
heaven which can properly be called the Book of God ! 

We would respectfully ask, if there be any thing even in that 
figment of the imagination sometimes called ‘ gloomy Calvinism,” 
in any wise so gloomy as this theory? Are the men who preach 
thus believers in the paternal character of God? Stoicism could 
produce no colder and more heart-sickening doctrine. If this be 
liberal Christianity, we are renewedly thankful to God that we 
have been saved from such views of the divine character. 

And yet, it would seem from this lecture, there are parts of 
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the Bible which were undoubtedly inspired, though they were not 
recorded by inspiration. The lecturer supposes his hearers to 
ask, How are we to know what parts of the Bible are inspired ? 
The answer is, that we must judge for ourselves. Sad, indeed ! 
Here, voyagers on the sea of time, bound to eternity, here is a 
chart which several men have professed to copy from authentic 
discoveries. Some, however, who had a hand in it, were far 
from being correct in all which they are known to have inserted 
here ; and some things are obviously false, and ought to be ex- 
punged. The chart was originally drawn by men of a strange 
tongue; and it is known that some of the words and admeasure- 
ments on it are incorrect. Take it and judge for yourselves 
what parts of it are to be relied upon! Who would sail with 
such a chart? Who would underwrite for a vessel which carried 
no other ? 

A company of travellers come to a broad frozen river. The 
guide says: “‘ There are places in this ice which cannot bear a 
child’s weight.” The travellers, in alarm, demand a safe direc- 
tion how to cross. ‘* How are we to know where the ice is thick 
enough to bear us?”’ ‘I answer this,” the guide says, “ in this 
way: Even he who proposes the question does not believe that 
the ice is all thick and strong.” The trembling company con- 
clude that this is but a sorry answer. No wonder if they refuse 
to cross the river. 

To another company a guide says: “‘ This ice is exceedingly 
thick every where. It will bear the weight of as many as can 
stand upon it. There are places where men have cut through, 
for different purposes ; yet even these places are so obvious, that 
a wayfaring man, though a fool, need not fear them, and he 
that runs may see them. You are perfectly safe in going upon 
any part of this ice.” 

Such are the different directions which Unitarian and Evangel- 
ical guides respectively afford those who follow them ; and such, 
respectively, are the different feelings with which Unitarians and 
Evangelical Christians trust to the Bible. There is a wide differ- 
ence between the foundation on which they severally depend. 
‘Their rock is not as our Rock, our enemies themselves being 
judges.”’ 

But not only does the withholding of a revelation from all but 
less than a hundred millionth part of the human race lead to cold 
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and cheerless views of the character of God. If, in his over- 
ruling providence, he has permitted such an admixture of truth 
and error to be made up into the form of a professed directory to 
human duty; if the book is so corrupted that we cannot rely 
upon it, and it needs a revelation from heaven to explain it, and 
that ‘ Song of Solomon’ and those vengeful ‘ psalms’ have been per- 
mitted to creep into it, the question may well be asked, Why did 
God choose to punish the race thus with such a perplexing guide ? 
We can see why death should be a consequence of sin; we can 
see the reason for sufferings which wait upon the violation of 
divine laws and ordinances, but we cannot see why a being who 
teaches us to call him ‘“ Our Father,” should have afflicted the 
race with such a confused, suspicious, erring collection of facts 
and rules, as some describe the Bible to be. Why, if he gave 
us any thing, did he not give a “‘ sure word of prophecy,” where- 
unto we should “ do well to take heed ?” 

The author of this lecture goes as far as any of his fellows. We 
doubt whether any thing can be found in Rev. Theodore Parker’s 
writings, which more entirely takes away all respect for every part 
of the Bible as being in any way an authorized communication 
to the human race. To the eye of such Unitarians as Noah 
Worcester, and even the elder Ware, Dr. Gannett has plunged 
into a greater ‘liberality”’ than they thought would ever be 
indulged in by Unitarianism. We wonder if the statements and 
views in this lecture are, in the opinion of Unitarians, some of the 
things which John Robinson referred to in that passage they love 
so well to quote : “‘ I am very confident the Lord hath more truth 
and light yet to break forth out of his holy word.” 

The author of this lecture has, since its delivery, lectured on 
the subject of Judaism, defending the Old Testament against 
a sect among the Unitarians, for which we give him our hearty 
thanks. Though we should go further than he does, still it 
is in pleasing contrast with the bald infidelity of Norton and» 
others, with regard to the Old Testament. He has also de- 
livered a lecture on miracles, which deserves to have a wide 
circulation in the Unitarian community. The more he dis- 
courses on the Bible the better, or the less objectionable, have 
been his sentiments with regard to it. It is highly curious 
to find the same charges which Orthodox Christians so justly 
bring against such views as those of Dr. Gannett on the subject 
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of inspiration, alleged by him against the transcendental Unita- 
rians. He plainly tells them, that they are not only ‘ under- 
mining the foundations of faith in Christianity, but they are 
destroying the value of the Bible itself. They are, by that sui- 
cidal method, where they attempt only to take away a part, anni- 
hilating the divinity of the whole, making it full of contradictions 
and incongruities, making the Bible to annihilate itself!’? We 
wish that, in concluding his series of lectures, he would reconsider 
his second lecture, on inspiration, upon which we have remarked 
in this article. That lecture invalidates all that he has sub- 
sequently said; for if the Bible be so entirely destitute of all 
claims to inspiration, it matters but little how much he praises 
the Old Testament, or asserts the authority of miracles. We 
cannot see how he can believe as he seems to do, with regard to 
the miracles, and yet refuse to believe that the sacred writers 
were inspired. We commend to him a remark of John Foster on 
this subject: ‘ Surely it is fair to believe, that those who received 
from heaven superhuman power, received likewise superhuman 
wisdom. Having rung the great bell of the universe, the sermon 
to follow must be extraordinary.”’ 

. We should have been glad if we could have followed out some 
of the foregoing suggestions further; but as this notice of Dr. 
Gannett is entirely incidental to our main object in this series of 
articles on the Bible, we have paid only such attention to his lec- 
ture as our circumstances permitted. 





LAURA BRIDGMAN. 


WE owe Dr. Howe our warmest thanks for discharging a por- 
tion of our debt to this interesting being, by bringing her within 
the range of our sympathies, and under the eye of philosophic 
observation. Her case presents many aspects, which claim the 
attention of the Christian community, and afford scope for Chris- 
tian benevolence. How is she to learn the gospel of Jesus Christ ? 
She is virtually as far from it as the remotest Siberian. Who, 
then, shall convey to her “the truth as it is n Jesus?” Dr. 
Howe has promptly replied: ‘I will go; send me.” And so he 
has become her missionary and preacher, as well as her teacher. 
He has not only embraced a theological system for himself, but 
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he has also embarked another spirit with his own upon it, that 
they may together seek their eternal destinies. 

Laura Bridgman was born in Hanover, N. H., on the 21st of 
December, 1829. She was a pretty, sprightly infant, with bright 
blue eyes; but very feeble, and subject to severe fits. These 
continued until she was twenty months old, preventing the growth 
of the mental powers. But from that time, for four months, she 
was in good health, and manifested sufficient intelligence to satisfy 
a mother’s desires. The disease to which she had been subject 
then returned with great violence, and not until her fourth year 
was completed did she entirely recover her health. In the mean 
time, her sight and hearing were destroyed; speech she never 
had, and smelling and taste were nearly lost. In this state Dr. 
Howe found her, and undertook to educate her. She came to 
Boston on the 4th of October, 1837, being then nearly eight 
years old. 

Never was ‘the key of knowledge”’ more exclusively in the 
hand of a teacher. The unsealing of a spirit, long locked up in 
darkness and fearful loneliness, was now to be performed. Her 
benevolent and patient instructors seem to have hovered like 
angels of mercy over the cavern which imprisoned her soul; for 
long days anxiously seeking to find some opening in the rocky 
walls, through which they could convey the light of knowledge. 
Their efforts were rewarded with ample success. We lament 
that our limits will not allow us to describe the judicious and in- 
tensely interesting measures, by which she was rapidly led from 
the first and rudest stages of knowledge to the acquisition of 
arithmetic, geography and other elementary sciences, and also a 
remarkable skill in writing original compositions. We regret, too, 
that we have not room to'recite the philosophical observations of 
Dr. Howe, except the following: ‘ There seem to have been in 
this child no innate ideas, or innate moral principles; that is, in 
the sense in which Locke, Condillac, and others, consider those 
terms. But there are innate intellectual dispositions, and more- 
over innate moral dispositions ; not derived, as many metaphysi- 
cians suppose, from the exercise of intellectual faculties, but as 
independent in their existence as the intellectual dispositions them- 
selves.” 

The following is his testimony to the qualities of her mind and 
heart: ‘In her intellectual character, it is pleasing to observe an 
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insatiable thirst for knowledge, and a quick perception of the re- 
lations of things. In her moral character, it is beautiful to behold 
her continual gladness, her keen enjoyment of existence, her 
expansive love, her unhesitating confidence, her sympathy with 
suffering, her conscientiousness, truthfulness and hopefulness.”’ 

And every thing that a sound judgment and benevolence could 
dictate, has been done to aid this development. The course of 
instruction, having no rules, nor models, nor experience, to guide 
it, has wisely been adapted to the hints that nature seemed to 
throw out from day to day. 

Thus far we have followed her kind teacher with unqualified 
approbation; but no farther. It is scarcely possible that a case 
like this can have occurred in this community, divided as it is on 
fundamental questions in theology and religious education, with- 
out involving some of those very questions. We fully concede to 
Dr. Howe the right of educating Laura Bridgman according to 
his personal convictions. And then we claim also the right of 
stating wherein we differ from him, and what we anticipate to be 
the consequences of his course both in time and eternity. 

We also feel called upon to speak to the good people of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, orthodox and heterodox, liberal 
and illiberal, of some facts which will be new to many of them. 
We shall state these facts in order. 

1. The Perkins Institution for the Blind is a sectarian institu- 
tion. The proof of this is found in the fact, that its system of in- 
struction inculcates and propagates a particular set of dogmas or 
tenets. The theological character of the school is one of its most 
prominent features. It deserves attention on account of its reli- 
gious zeal, as manifested in making tracts of its Reports; and on 
account of its affinity with other theological propagandists, as 
shown in the reappearing of its doctrinal statements in the “ Com- 
mon School Journal.” Its creed is distinctly characterized by 
the Pelagian tenets. The one grand doctrine which Dr. Howe 
has labored to prove from the case of Laura Bridgman is, that 
man is by nature holy. On this controverted Pelagian ground, 
his Institution takes its stand. Annually it gives us instruction on 
this doctrine as illustrated, and, in its view confirmed, by Laura 
Bridgman’s history. 

For example ; the Jast Report informs the public, that ‘ most 
children are as pure as Eve was; but the tempting apples are 
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left hanging so thickly around them, that it would be a marvel if 
they did not eat.”* Here we have a great theological dogma 
gravely incorporated in an official Report. We are not told how 
so wide-spread a fact has been ascertained, as that ‘ most child- 
ren are as pure as Eve.” Half the pains of obtaining universal 
testimony is ingeniously saved, by putting in that little word 
‘‘ most.” Evangelical Christians, however, will not accredit the 
testimony in regard to the half, and at least one over, of all the 
children that have ever lived. They will stand amazed before a 
Blind Institution which pronounces that more than half the child- 
ren, even of one generation, are as pure as Eve before her apos- 
tacy. This doctrine is not taught in the Bible; it does not 
appear in history; it is not reported by missionaries or travel- 
lers; but Pelagius believed it, and this Institution declares it. 
Nor do they stop at this dogma; their Pelagianism comes out in 
another form. Men are wicked; and the fact is to be accounted 
for. Pelagius maintained that the native character of man is 
good ; that apostacy in Adam was not the cause of the apostate 
condition of our race; and that circumstances make the charac- 
ter; and that they so account for the wickedness of each one, 
that, if you alter the circumstances, you may prevent the occasion 
of sin. This is just as much, then, a distinguishing dogma of a 
sect, as is the Trinity, or total depravity. It is a dogma that 
everywhere distinguishes the Socinian from the Calvinistic sects. 
And we find it asserted in the Report, and echoed in the Journal. 
The tempting apples make men wicked. Laura is constantly 
held up as more pure than others, because she has no eyes and 
ears. In fact you would sometimes think, in reading the Report, 
and its eulogistic commentary in the Common School Journal, 
that, if our Creator had given none of us eyes, there would have 
been no sin. Dr. Howe ascribes the fact of our all being “ so 
far from perfection,” to “ the fault of circumstances.’’+ He, and _ 
his admirer of the Journal, exult in Laura Bridgman, as proving 
the Pelagian theory to be true. The argument is this: Where- 
ever the human mind can be kept from unfavorable ‘ circum- 
stances,’ it is pure; because Laura Bridgman, who had been 
kept from unfavorable “circumstances,” is pure. We have thus 


* Fourteenth Report. + Ibid. 
VOL. I. 12 
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proved that the Perkins Asylum for the Blind is a sectarian in- 
stitution. 

2. Our second declaration is, that ts sectarianism is of an 
illiberal kind. And here we acknowledge that, although we live 
in the very focus of “liberal ”’ Christianity, we are at a loss to 
perceive wherein its “liberality ’’ consists. We have always re- 
garded the appropriation of this term to themselves, by Unita- 
rians, as in bad taste and as unjust. They are, in fact, just like 
other people; tolerant of what they like, and generally not over 
kind to those who differ from them. They are just as jealous as 
their neighbors, as to any interference with the religious opinions 
of their children. We see no propriety in the monopoly of the 
term “liberal” by them. But Dr. Howe is a public officer ; 
responsible indeed to teach Laura Bridgman the truth, but not 
responsible to represent only Pelagianism in his Institution, and 
to stand as door-keeper to shut out the views and sentiments of 
thousands of his fellow-citizens. What we mean by charging him 
with illiberal sectarianism is, to use the phrase, first, in the Uni- 
tarian sense ; and say it is illiberal to desire to shut Laura 
Bridgman up to the Pelagian more than to the Calvinistic, or any 
other set of dogmas. 

We also call their sectarianism illiberal in the orthodox sense ; 
because it enters into the sacred department of motives in anoth- 
er’s breast, and judges them; thus lacking the charity that 
‘‘ thinketh no evil.” ‘“ Judge not, that ye be not judged,” is a 
divine precept that would have been of service to the Doctor, had 
he thought of it when writing this insulting passage : 


“ During my absence, and perhaps before, some persons more zeal- 
ous than discreet, and more desirous to make a proselyte than to keep 
conscientiously their implied promise of not touching upon religious 
topics, — some such persons talked to her of the Atonement, of the 
Redeemer, the Lamb of God, and of some very mystical points of 
mere speculative doctrine. ‘These things perhaps were not farther 
beyond her comprehension than they were beyond the comprehen- 
sion of those persons who assumed to talk to her about them; but 
they perplexed and troubled her, because, unlike such persons, she 
wished that every word should be the symbol of some clear and defin- 
ite idea. 

“ She could not understand metaphorical language ; hence the Lamb 
of God was to her a bona fide animal, and she could not conceive why 
it should continue so long a lamb, and not grow old like others and be 


called a sheep. 
“I must be supposed to mention this only as her faithful chronicler, 
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and to do it also in sorrow. If the poor child spoke inadvertently on 
such topics, it was without consciousness of it, and she was made to 
do so by indiscreet persons, not by any communications of mine or of 
her teacher. We shall never speak to her of Jesus Christ, but in 
such a way as to impart a portion at least of our reverence, gratitude 


and love.” 


This we call illiberal, and can hardly compel ourselves to re- 
frain from denominating it blasphemous. It is then to be under- 
stood, that if any person who believes that man is to be saved by 
faith in Jesus Christ, ‘the Lamb of God that taketh away the 
sins of the world,’ and ventures to announce it to Laura Bridg- 
man, he is improperly “‘ desirous to make a proselyte;”’ while 
the Doctor is perfectly pure and disinterested in his motives when 
he inculcates his own views. We know not who the unfortunate 
persons may be, that have received this castigation from his 
hands ; but we regard this treatment of them as dliberal, in our 
sense of the word; that is, uncharitable. ‘The whole evangelical 
world is insulted by this illiberal censure ; for with one voice it 
would pray that poor Laura might be led to the Lamb of God. 

But the climax of the illiberality of this Institution appears in 
inuendos and blasphemous expressions. In one place it is said, 
as a back-handed blow at all doctrinal instruction: “It is not to 
be doubted that she could be taught any dogma or creéd, and be 
made to give as edifying answers as are recorded of many other 
wonderful children, to questions on spiritual subjects.”’** And in 
the passage above quoted, what is it but an insult to the Lamb of 
God, now adored in-heaven, and to all who here on earth adore 
him under that, as much as under any other of his titles, to have 
this ridiculous association presented? ‘True, Dr. Howe may say, 
he was only recording what this poor girl conceived about it. 
True, he adds that he states it zn sorrow. The Doctor must for- 
give us if we half suspect that he relished the joke, and thought 
it too good to be lost. How many, we have frequently asked, 
as we looked on that painful passage, — how many have laughed 
where the Doctor was weeping ; nay, some of them at his tears? 

3. The sectarianism of the Perkins Institution is inconsistent 
with itself. Its theology is not only Pelagian, but Socinian ; yet 
many of its instructions go counter to the tenets of that school. 
Man is good by nature, is its assertion ; if the fact were other- 


* Fourteenth Report, 
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wise it would impeach the character of God, is its logic. But 
hear the Report concerning this very Laura, this unbiassed, un- 
tainted creature, that has escaped every untoward influence, if 
we except her once hearing about the Lamb of God. It was found, 
before she entered her ninth year, that the will needed control; 
and ‘that as the propensities should increase with her physical 
growth, so would the difficulty of restraining them increase.” 
How can this be? This is none other than the hated evangelical 
doctrine. Here is the pure and unsullied nature of Laura Bridg- 
man, which has been held up for five or six years, as the grand 
refutation of Calvinism, and the confirmation of Pelagianism, 
tending, after all, like every other child of Adam, to wrong and 
transgression! The Saviour says that a tree is known by its 
fruits. He denies that there can be wickedness where there is 
not a wicked heart. But how reconcile Laura’s unsullied purity 
of heart with her deception, her anger, her unrelenting impeni- 
tence, her delight in inflicting pain; instances of all which are 
related ? 

4, This sectarianism is unseriptural. We cannot say how 
much, or how little, this may weigh with gentlemen of the tran- 
scendental school, whose trace we find in every sort of movement 
in the metropolis; religious, political, educational and reforma- 
tory. But with the old-fashioned people, for whom we mainly 
write, it will be a point of some interest, to know how far the 
Word of God is thrown aside for the wisdom of man, in the train- 
ing of our children. The Perkins Institution for the Blind not 
only adopts certain principles for the religious training of the 
young, but also promulgates them as general principles, which all 
teachers should adopt, modifying them only by the different cir- 
cumstances of the pupils. In their scheme of religious educa- 
tion, the Word of God is avowedly laid aside. Dr. Howe says: 
‘‘ As I can see no necessary connection between a moral and 
religious life and the intellectual perception of a particular truth, 
or belief in a particular creed, I see not why I should anticipate 
what seems to me the course of nature, in developing the mental 
powers. Unaided by any precedent, one can look only to the 
book of Nature.’”* This is an explicit avowal of the principle, 
that the Word of God is not the proper instrument for training 


* Report for 1842. 
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the infant mind. The reasoning upon which it is here founded, 
is as strong as the case admits, but is fatal to itself. For if there 
be ‘no necessary connection between a moral and religious life 
and the intellectual perception of a particular truth,” how are 
the truths of the ‘ book of nature ” to help the matter ? 

We wish to have it distinctly understood, that the sectarianism 
of that school is not founded upon the Bible, and is, therefore, 
of an infidel character. Dr. Howe, like other gentlemen of that 
class, will, we have no doubt, avow a great reverence for many 
things in the Bible. But in all his Reports we can see no trace 
that he regards its biography, its theology, its devotional mod 
els, its commands, promises, threatenings or invitations ; its views 
of man or God, of time or eternity, as at all important to educa 
tion. He contradicts the Word of God, and teaches children so. 
Dr. Howe teaches the children and the public that they are pure 
by nature; pure as Eve. “ Truth is plainer and more agreeable 
to children than falsehood ; and right than wrong. Children are 
inclined to tell the truth.”* ‘The different traits of Laura’s 
character have unfolded themselves successively, as pure and 
spotless as the petals of a rose ; and in every action, uninfluenced 
by extraneous influence, she gravitates towards the right, as natu- 
rally as a stone falls to the ground.” ‘‘ She seems to be one of 
those who have the law graven upon their hearts; who do not see 
the right intellectually, but perceive it intuitively ; and who, if 
made to swerve a moment from the right by any temptation, soon 
recover themselves by their native elasticity.” How does Dr. 
Howe know, when she does wrong, that it is all from outward 
influences ? What authorizes him to contradict our Lord, who 
says, that ‘¢ from within, out of the heart of man, proceed evil 
thoughts? ’? The Scriptures say, ‘“ The heart is deceitful above 
all things; ’’ and that men “ go astray, from the womb, speaking 
lies ;”’ there is “‘none that doeth good, no, not one.” But in 
the face of all this, we are told of children as pure as Eve, as 
pure as the petals of the rose, inclining to truth and right rather 
than to falsehood and wrong. 

We are also taught by these Reports, that Laura Bridgman 
can be saved without faith in Christ and his Atonement, without 
& knowledge of the Word of God, and without the Holy Ghost. 


* Twelfth Report. ¢ Eleventh Report. { Twelfth Report. 
VOL. I. 12* 
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She needs not the Holy Spirit, for she is one of those that ‘ soon 
recover themselves by their native elasticity.” For the preserva 
tion of the purity of her soul, God has given her a “native love 
of modesty, thoughtfulness and conscientiousness.” It is this, 
and not the love of God, nor faith in Christ, which is to enable 
her to overcome the world, and is to “ guide her to happiness 
and to heaven.” ‘If we will act upon the principle, that the 
mind can be trained to perceive moral relations as quickly as it 
does material relations, we shall enable her to walk uprightly 
through life.’* Surely the apostle of the Perkins Institution 
has not made up his mind to do as the apostle of the Gentiles ; 
who “determined to know nothing among ”’ his disciples, “‘ but 
Jesus Christ and him crucified ;” “to glory in nothing, save the 
cross of our Lord Jesus Christ.” Surely Dr. Howe feels no 
sympathy with the worshipping hosts of heaven, as they fall down 
before one who appears “as a Lamb that had been slain;”’ or he 
could not have been so horrified at the bare mention of him to 
this poor girl. 

Our purpose is now accomplished. We have informed those 
who may not have looked into the case, that one of the benevo- 
lent institutions, founded and supported by the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts, or its munificent citizens, is strictly sectarian ; 
that its power is given to promote sectarian dogmas ; and that 
this sectarianism is illiberal, illogical and unscriptural. We 
have wished to inform the public, that the Reports of that Insti- 
tution contain statements and arguments designed to propagate 


sectarianism. And in closing this statement, we cannot refrain 


from expressing our sense of the fearful responsibility of Laura 
Bridgman’s teacher. He is guiding an immortal soul to the 
destinies of eternity, by “sparks of his own kindling,” rather 
than by him who said: “‘I am the way, the truth and the life; 
no man cometh to the Father, but by me.” We have no direct 
responsibility in regard to this interesting child; but we must 
enter our remonstrance against the fearful experiment of the 
effects of Naturalism, Pelagianism and Socinianism upon her and 
upon her immortal interests. We fully believe that her teacher 
igs crushing the desires of her soul after the provision that God 
has made for guilty sinners, in the death of Jesus Christ. He 


* Twelfth Report. 
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attributes these feelings to the false instructions of others: let 
him see well to it, that those feelings and desires were not awak- 
ened by the truth which God revealed for that very purpose, and 
that he be not found quenching the Spirit of God in her, when he 
represses her desire to know how a sinner can obtain forgiveness. 
He is staking the destiny of two souls on the dogma, that man 
can be saved from sin and its consequences, without a knowledge 
of any truth peculiar to the Holy Scriptures. He is, indeed, to 
answer to God, and not to us. But we experience the same feel- 
ings in beholding his course, which he expresses in witnessing the 
inculcation of evangelical views, and much more: for he probably 
has no fears about her eternal destiny, under any system of in- 
struction ; while we believe that she can be sanctified only by that 
truth, which, as Jesus declared, is the Word of God. 





OBSERVATIONS ON MEN, BOOKS AND THINGS. 


PURITANISM IN THE Episcopat Cuourcu.—The “ Alliance and 
Visiter,” a paper of immense circulation, is publishing a long and ela- 
borate series of articles, by one of the editors, on “the Causes and 
Cure of Puseyism.” ‘These able articles remind us of the arguments 
which the Puritans were wont to array against the prelatic party in 
the Church of England. Had the English Reformation been com- 
pleted according to the designs of Edward VI. and his counsellors, 
Puritanism would never have reached its perfection. Its friends 
would have remained in the establishment, without attaining to the 
fulness of Scripture truth, and without spending their toil in laying 
the foundation of our beloved New England. In that case, the 
healthful action and re-action between the Church established by law 
and the Puritans, by which some vital orthodoxy has been preserved, 
would have been wanting. That establishment, as most of the na- 
tional churches of Protestant Europe have done, would probably have 
dropped down into a “ dead orthodoxy,” which speedily moulders into 
the dry ashes of Unitarian rationalism. “Their root would have been 
as rottenness, and their blossom would have gone up as dust.” 

The “ Alliance and Visiter” is professedly a non-sectarian paper ; 
but the editor feels, that in carrying out the main design of his publi- 
cation, which is opposition to Popery, he is bound to resist it in all its 
forms and modifications. “ Hating even the garment spotted by the 
flesh,” he is for burning every rag of the old scarlet Babylonish vest- 
ments, wherever he may find one. He thinks that, being himself a 
zealous Episcopalian, he has a right to oppose in his paper some of 
the cherished usages of his church, which might not be accorded to 
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any one out of its pale. We fear, however, he will find, such is the 
perversity of human nature even in good men, that people, if they 
must be whipped, would rather receive their scourging from a stranger 
than from one of their own household. They may say, with Lorenzo 
de Medici, ‘“‘ We are commanded to forgive our enemies, but there is 
nothing said about forgiving our friends.” Already has he incurred 
the deep displeasure of some of his brethren. He finds, too, from 
many influential laymen and clergymen in his own communion warm 
sympathy and support. Among them, Professor Greenleaf, who has 
the resolute, ardent and generous temper of an old Puritan, has cheer- 
ed him on in his attempts to lop from the liturgy and offices of their 
church those Romish grafts which have budded into Puseyism and 


blossomed into Popery. 


JupaizinG. — Dr. Gannett’s third lecture, on Judaism, is a singular 
production. It is known that Unitarians generally express but little 
respect for the religion of the Old Testament; and some of them, in 
speaking of it, have allowed themselves in liberties shocking to every 
feeling of the pious mind. Dr. Gannett, on the contrary, warmly and 
eloquently vindicates the Divine origin and exalted character of the 
Jewish religion, and thinks that some portions of the Hebrew proph- 
ecies are the only parts of the Bible which are really inspired. After 
reading the report of the second lecture, on, or rather against, the 
inspiration of the Scriptures, and especially those of the New Testa- 
ment, he seemed to us like some uncircumcised Philistine fanatically 
desecrating the ark of God. We regarded his efforts with grief and 
horror, such as have been expressed in another part of this number of 
the Observatory. We dreaded to read what he would next say of 
Judaism, expecting that he would treat it with still greater dishonor. 
But we were happily disappointed. He says very much that is com- 
mendable; and very little, comparatively, that ought to be con- 
demned. Perhaps there is an unsuspected affinity between Judaism 
and Unitarianism. While most unconverted Jews are evangelical, 
the unconverted are nearly all Unitarian in their sentiments. The 
Orthodox faith, though fully revealed in the Old Testament, is far 
less distinctly delivered there than in the New. Probably Dr. Gan- 
nett has been much less vexed and perplexed by his ineffectual efforts 
to explain away the obvious sense of the Old Testament teachings, 
and hence his greater kindness toward the more ancient book. 
Though he is very unworthy of a place among the sons of Aaron, he 
appears to us as being much more like a Jew than like a Christian. 

Since the preceding paragraph was penned, Dr. Gannett’s fourth 
lecture, on the Miracles of the Bible, has been largely reported. This 
is so greatly in advance of the former lectures, that it is to be hoped 
he will continue to improve, till he has convinced his numerous au- 
ditory, and himself too, that a book so fully attested by the “ special 
seal” of Heaven is, throughout, the inspired Word of God. The 
miracles cannot prove that parts of the record are true, without prov- 
ing the truth of the whole. God has made himself responsible for the 
entire book, and has accredited the bearers by the great seal of his 
kingdom. Like other principals, he will answer for his agents, unless 
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he revokes their commission as openly as he gave it. The only safe 
way is to believe the whole Bible as God has given it to us, until Dr. 
Gannett can perform real miracles to show that he is authorized to 
repeal any part thereof. If his later lectures shall neutralize the rank 
infidelity of the second, it will be matter of rejoicing to all who love to 
see Satan’s kingdom divided against itself. 


Tue Practicat Epucator. — This monthly publication is edited 
by Dr. Cornell, with the assistance of several distinguished teachers. 
It is a satisfaction to see, by the issue of this and other publications of 
the kind, that the “ Common School Journal,” which comes forth 
under the auspices of the Secretary of the Board of Education, is no 
longer to have a monopoly. The Educator has a decided realist ten- 
dency, and will never go the way of those transcendental visiona- 
ries who would repudiate all past experience in the teaching and 
government of schools, and supplant them with their fantastical 
schemes formed of “such stuff as dreams are made of.” The nu- 
merous teachers and school committees of Massachusetts will take 
good care of the “ Practical Educator,” while it seeks to aid them in 
that work of instruction, which Gregory Nazienzen calls “the art of 
arts and the study of studies.” 


Ture YounG AMERICAN’s MAGAZINE appears once in two months, 
and is published and edited by George W. Light, well known as one 
of the “ indefatigables.” Although there are some rather suspicious 
names arrayed among the contributors, there is nothing in the first 
number to offend an orthodox judgment, which always prefers to take 
things by the right handle if one can be found. The articles are 
really interesting, and are intended to help the good work of “self- 
improvement.” It is rather amusing to see on the cover, under the 
words “ Young American’s,” a truly venerable visage, which is cer- 
tainly no daguerreotype of the editor’s pleasant and unwrinkled coun- 
tenance. Perhaps it is designed as a pictorial intimation of his 
purpose to “ put old heads on young shoulders.” The work is prover- 
bially difficult, and it is to be hoped that his success will be equal to 


his industry. 


PresipENt Hopxins’s PrymoutH Sermon. — This discourse, 
delivered at that sacred scene of pilgrimage on last “ Forefathers’ 
Day,” is a genuine and massive fragment from the Plymouth Rock, 
carved and polished by a master’s hand. Our ancestors, by original 
research, derived their theories of government, whether in Church or 
State, from the Bible. In despite of tremendous obstacles, unaided 
by the light of‘experience, and without any important human succors, 
they put their theories into eminently successful operation. Their 
Christian system, which they rested on the two main pillars of fra- 
ternal equality and affection, is clearly exhibited, nobly re-affirmed, 
and triumphantly defended, by Dr. Hopkins, who proves himself to be 
a lawful son and heir of those illustrious men. He has honored his 
fathers and his mothers; and may his days be long in their land ! 
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Tue Montuiy Rericious Macazine. — Notwithstanding some 
painful efforts at “exquisitely fine writing,” the pervading character- 
istic of this work is dulness. Any person afflicted with incapacity to 
sleep will do well to have recourse to it as an opiate. Only the pa- 
tient must take care, lest, as slumber relaxes his grasp, the falling of 
those sheets of lead should rouse him again. The editor, in pity to 
his drowsy readers, occasionally wakes them up a little with a chapter 
of “ Collectanea,” in which he makes a sort of expiring attempt to be 
animated. He then, while the fit is on him, is almost as “ deadly 
lively ” as Mrs. Hardeastle’s hopeful son. As a sample of his com- 
modity, take the following passage, closing a tedious invective against 
some gentleman in New York, who had spoken of Unitarian theology 
as being neither learned nor profound :— “ We advise this glib and 
superficial periodicalist to shut himself up in his study and make him- 
self acquainted with the scholarship, the reasoning, the philosophy 
and the divinity of Liberal Christians; and when the beard of his 
theological manhood has grown, he may venture to step out to be 
extinguished and die decently at the hands of some fifth-rate Unitarian 
controversialist.” Ifthe unfortunate New York gentleman should here- 
upon grow desperate enough to court such a strange and unhonored end, 
he will receive an easy quietus, for it will come from the softest sort of 
hands. It is .certain, however, that if he should take the advice so 
conceitedly given, and “shut himself up in his study ” to an exclusive 
diet of the writings of the liberal divines, “the beard of theological 
manhood ” will never bristle on his chin. He will, on that fare, only 
grow more and more effeminate and weak, till he will expire without 
causing any trouble to the fierce and terrible “ fifth-rate Unitarian 
controversialist.” The editor of the Religious Magazine, after this 
vivacious sally, sinks down exhausted into the usual repose of his 
prosy pages. We hasten to lay them by; for their influence sensibly 
deadens the heart, while it dulls the intellect. 


Tue Moopy Famiry. — Mr. C. C. P. Moody, of this city, is just 
publishing an interesting volume of Biographical Sketches of the 
Moody family for about two hundred years, embracing the history of 
eight ministers and several laymen. Among them is the staunch old 
Puritan, Joshua Moody, who was imprisoned by Cranfield, the tyran- 
nical governor of New Hampshire, for refusing to administer to him 
the sacrament; also the famous Father Moody of York, renowned for 
his eccentric virtues; also that singular genius, Joseph, known as 
Handkerchief Moody, from his keeping his face always covered like 
the “veiled prophet of Khorassan;” also the celebrated Master 
Moody of Dummer Academy ; and others, whose remains have been 
carefully gathered up, and treasured in this volume. It abounds in 
singular anecdote, and is replete with amusement and instruction. 
The family connections are numerous enough to use up a respectable 
edition, and intelligent enough to prize it. To them will apply the 
words of Pliny in one of his epistles: “It is most honorable to walk 
in the steps of our ancestors, when they have preceded us in the 
right path.” 
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Mr. Joun Lorpv. — All who know this gentleman will at once an- 
ticipate, that his name is brought in here to serve as a text for a few 
words on historical study. As itis not best to disappoint a reasonable 
expectation, we will just say, that, as we get along in life, the impor- 
tance of this branch of study steadily rises in our estimation. The 
danger now is, that mankind will live too much on news, on the elec- 
tricity of the magnetic telegraphs, on the froth of romantic excitement, 
or the east-wind of false reports, on the vacuities of common rumor, 
and on other such like thin fare, to the starvation of their souls. The 
substantial and settled facts of man’s history, the lasting lessons de- 
rived from the laws of cause and effect in the moral world, and the 
deductions of large experience, are too much overlooked. Without 
some knowledge of the past, we can neither comprehend what now is, 
nor anticipate what is coming. We shall be tossed about, like dusty 
atoms in a March wind. It is a matter of rejoicing, that the study of 
history is becoming popular with intelligent people. The ablest 
scholars and politicians of our times recognize the demand for such 
instruction, by devoting their best powers to historical writing. It is 
in consequence of such demand, that Mr. Lord has established him- 
self as a teacher of history in the city of Boston. He lectures to 
classes composed of the young and the studious, many of whom have 
completed their formal education; and, under his direction, are pur- 
suing the science which teaches of man as he has been, and tells how 
he came to be as he is, and thus helps to prepare the way for making 
him what he ought to be. In this worthy pursuit, his enthusiastic spirit 
finds a noble vent for his inborn fire. 


Mr. Mann’s Report.—This gentleman’s Tenth Annual Report is 
a singular document. It everywhere betrays his disposition to “ burn 
incense to his own drag.” In his eagerness to set forth the vast im- 
provements made under his administrations, he gives an account of 
the state of education in Massachusetts ten years ago, which is really 
libellous. He roundly declares that two-thirds of the school-houses at 
that time were absolutely untenantable for families “out of the poor- 
house, or in it.” He wittily depicts their dilapidations, and “ the snow 
blasts rushing up through the floor,” and other shocking discomforts, 
such as “heat and stifling air, and nauseating effluvia, such as a grown 
man has hardly been compelled to live in, since the'time of Jonah.” 
It is said by a pious old poet of Oxford, that the prophet, in his sub- 
marine lodging, complained sadly for lack of coal and candles; but it 
is a shame to utter such tales, and officially too, in regard to the 
schools of this good old commonwealth, in any former times. There 
are thousands of their pupils who survive to laugh at the absurd exag- 
geration. That school-houses were less commodious then than now, 
is very true; and so it is true of churches, dwelling-houses, and all 
other structures. After all Mr. Mann’s flattering and self-gratulating 
stories of improvements effected in education under his auspices, he 
has but a sad report to make on the most important point of all — the 
attendance of scholars. ‘This has scarcely kept even pace with the 
increase of population ; and, on the whole, no advance has been made, 
though there was need enough of it. Till this evil is amended, Mr. 
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Mann must work a little harder, and boast somewhat less. The most 
valuable part of his report consists of an extended view of our com- 
mon school system, as it is provided for by law. As the honorable 
Secretary is the model man, the normal pattern, for all our teachers 
and all who are taught by them, we should, if space permitted, make 
a few verbal and grammatical criticisms on his Report. We will only 
say, that its closing paragraphs remind us of a Venus painted by a 
pupil of Apelles, who dizened her out with jewels and finery, till the 
great master said: “Since you could not make her beautiful, you 
have at least made her rich.” Had we, in our school-days, handed 
our old teacher such a “ piece ” as this peroration, which is in the most 
inflated style of “Orator Phillips’s” rant, it would have worked our 
woe. Our faithful old disciplinarian held, that “the rod is the only 
thing to make a dull boy smart.” Such extravagantly fine writing is in 
bad taste anywhere, but more especially in a grave public document, 
printed by order of the Commonwealth. 


VULTURES CHANGED TO Doves.—It is said that application has 
been made to the government, for the use of one of the unemployed 
sloops-of-war at Charlestown navy-yard, to convey the contributions 
made in this region, for the relief of the starving poor of the British 
Isles. We know not whether our rulers can spare her from destroy- 
ing men’s lives in “the Mexique Bay,” to go and save them in St. 
George’s Channel. Would that the nature of that bird of prey could 
be so far changed, that she might spread her white wings, and fly to 
our afflicted father-land with the olive-leaf of peace! How much bet- 
ter this, than fighting with England for “the line of fifty-four forty!” 
Had we plunged into the contest which not long since threatened us, 
how would it have enhanced the miseries of famishing millions in 
Scotland and Ireland, who would have been cut off from the supplies 
which only the overflowing granaries of this continent can afford them } 
It is said that Gen. Taylor once discharged a multitude of Mexican 
prisoners, with the contemptuous remark that he had “rather fight 
them than feed them.” Yet, surely, it is far better for us to be keep- 
ing alive the perishing crowds beyond the Atlantic, than to be hurling 
other deaths among them; and a like policy toward the Mexicans 
would have more of worldly prudence and of Christian magnanimity, 
than the slaying of them merely because they do not want our volun- 
teers to overrun their country. Coleridge once imagined Adam, ‘in a 
dream the night after Abel’s death, viewing half a million of men 
crowded into the space of a square mile. After exhausting his won- 
der at the multitude of his offspring, the sire of our race asks his an- 
gelic conductor with what object they are thus assembled. He is told 
they are brought together to murder each other. “ Alas!” exclaims 
the patriarch, in his anguish, “are my children to be all Cains, and 
no Abels?” The ancient gospel says: “If thine enemy hunger, feed 
him.” Modern civilization says: “ Appease his cravings with balls 
and bayonets.” 
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